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from life after the first contact with it hates himself
for his flight and there begins a conflict inside him
which ends either in his admission of defeat and
acknowledgment of his unfitness or in his convinc-
ing himself that his real motive was contempt of
that on which he turned his back*    If he admits to
himself that he is really a little less courageous, a
little more sensitive, a little less at home in this
world, then he is gone.   If he does satisfy himself
that he is superior, has higher ideals, worthier
ends, despises the ordinary arts of success he
becomes arrogant, merely in self defense.

Mr. Wilson's "intellectual snobbism" was this
kind of arrogance, acquired for moral self preserva-
tion, Eke that of the small boy who when his com-
panions refuse to play with him says to himself
that he is smarter than they are, gets higher marks
in school, that he has a better gun than they have
or that he, when he grows up, will be a great general
while they are nobody.   Almost everyone who
feds himself unequal in some direction can satisfy
himself that he exceeds in others.   It is a common
and human sort of arrogance, and Mr, Wilson had
it inordinately.

He hated and contemned the law, in which life
had given him his first glimpse of his frailty.   He
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